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MEANS OF INTERESTING PRIMARY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


Tis subject was discussed at the last annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association. It touches a very sensitive and 
important point in our system of education, and deserves more 
than a passing thought. The following ideas were either not 
touched upon or quickly passed over during the discussion. 

INTEREST is an emotion or excitement of our feelings, which 
influences our will in favor of a certain object. Such an 
object may be real or imaginary, present or absent ; it may be 
a living being, a lifeless thing, a mechanical occupation or 
a study, work or rest. Interest is partial; it claims and re- 
ceives for its objects more than common attention. Interest 
is to the mind and soul what pulsation is to the body; it 
nourishes and stimulates our mental faculties, and, through 
these, influences our body. Any undertaking is likely to 
fail, which cannot command the interest of those who are 
engaged in it. The question now comes :— 


How can Lirrte CHILDREN BE MADE TO TAKE AN IN- 
TEREST IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL AND ITS STUDIES? 


I. By giving and showing them a greater interest than hitherto- 
has been done. Children, up to a certain age, like to receive,. 
7 
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and dislike to give away, any thing that pleases them. They 
also like to imitate and to do things, simply because they see 
them done by adults. They may, to a great extent, be re- 
garded as mirrors, in which parents, communities and nations 
can see their own image with all its faults and beauties. A 
German proverb says: “As the old sing, so the young twit- 
ter.” If little children do not generally show such a degree 
of interest in the school as they should, may not a part of the 
blame fall upon us adults? Let us see how much interest we 
bestow upon schools in general, and Primary schools especially. 

First, as Citizens. It is a stormy day in March or April. 
All the legal voters of the town have been notified to give in 
their votes for town officers, among whom are the School 
Committee. Farmer A has business in the fields, and Mr. B 
is busily engaged in the factory or workshop; both, of 
course, stay away from the town-meeting. C, Esq. sends his 
children to the Private school, and does not care about the 
result of the election. Father D goes; but he votes the 
straight Whig ticket, thus making political creeds the test- 
questions for the schools, and looking at the green fields of 
education through the highly-colored glasses of his political 
party. Guardian E votes also, but whether for this or that man 
is of little consequence to him. He presumes it is all right, 
and goes home with the assurance that the school business 
will be attended to for another year. Mr. F is said to be a wire- 
puller. His objects may be laudable, but have properly noth- 
ing to do with the school, though he makes an effort to have 
those men elected who were proposed by him. Thus the list 
might be continued. It may be said, without exageration, that 
the community, through its citizens, does not throughout 
manifest such an interest in choosing good school-committees, 
and in promoting the interest of the schools, as might be 
wished. ‘ 

Secondly, as School Committees. These usually consist of 
citizens, who, besides their professional engagements, perform 
gratuitously the duties assigned them. They are the repre- 
sentatives ofthe parents. Though limited by the appropriations 
or the votes of the town, and by public opinion, and often 
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prevented from carrying out entirely or immediately, what 
they think best, they have still a great influence over the 
schools. The higher classes of our public schools receive at 
present the most attention, because their standard is fast 
improving ; and the increase of scholars, as well as the erec- 
tion of new school-houses, make important changes necessary, 
which involve a great deal of labor. The Primary schools, 
which, in the meantime, have gone on quietly, appear now 
quite in the background. ‘Theoretically it will be admitted 
by every school-committee, that the Primary school is as 
important, if not more so, than the Grammar or High school, 
and that the interest for learning, awakened or weakened in 
little children, will make a great difference in the upper 
classes ; but practically these admissions bear no fruit. A few 
instances will explain it. No scholar is admitted to a higher 
class without having shown, during examination, that he is 
well prepared. A child’s body ought to have grown and his 
mind should be developed to some extent -before the Primary 
school can receive him as a “well-prepared” scholar. At 
present, the age of a child seems to be the only requirement 
for admission. Contrary to general experience here and 
abroad, which shows the best time for admission to be between 
five and seven years of age, children are often sent to school 
only or hardly four years old, that had better stay in the 
nursery or run about in the open air. The school-room is by 
many parents regarded and used as a place where children 
must learn “to sit still,’ and the sooner the former can send 
their little ones off, the better. In most of the Primary 
schools the children are kept for five or six hours a day in the 
room, while they are actually employed not much more than half 
that time. This should not be. Six hours school-time a day 
is too much for little children, unless the teacher employs 
them a part of the time with gymnastic or bodily exercises. 
Entering rooms of Grammar and High schools, one can see 
maps and globes, drawings and models, sometimes a pianoforte, 
and an apparatus more or less extensive. But the walls of 
the Primary schools are as bare as can be. There are at the 
best but few conveniences which the teacher could use for 
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illustration ; no reading apparatus whereby to conduct regu- 
lar and interesting exercises, in which the whole class could 
join; no models of domestic animals or of buildings, nor 
drawings of flowers or trees, to give material for exercises in 
talking and observation ; no musical instrument to call for the 
voice and cheer up the hearts of the young scholars. The 
teachers of Primary schools receive in this State the lowest 
salaries. If a laborer is worthy of his hire, and a good work- 
man can command good pay, the inference lies near that 
teachers in Primary schools are either less faithful or their 
work is of less value than that of their colleagues in higher 
classes. ‘Though such a conclusion would be not correct in 
every particular, yet it contains a great deal of truth. This, 
however, is the consequence, not the cause of the low salary. 
Graduates of Normal schools seldom become Primary school 
teachers, because they easily find situations with lighter work 
and better pay, and most of those who to-day teach Primary 
school children would leave to-morrow, should a higher 
position or a more lucrative employment be offered to them. 
Gentlemen are seldom, if ever, found as teachers in Primary 
classes, and ladies generally do not stay long <nough or study 
and observe sufficiently to become “ first-rate ”’ Primary school 
teachers. ‘Thus the Primary school-room is changed to an 
entry, where the teachers will wait till the parlor door is 
opened ; and thus matters will remain, till parents and school 
committees learn to do more justice to teachers and their own 
little children. 

Thirdly. How much interest do teachers* bestow upon the 
school? They will reap as they sow. They ought to prepare 
themselves for the profession and for their lessons. Teaching is 
a profession, — nay, an art. The mechanic must learn to use 
his tools, and the teacher to use her language. The engineer 
must understand the principles of natural philosophy and the 
parts of his machinery ; the teacher ought to have studied 
Physiology and Psychology from books and nature. Profes- 


* It will be understood, that the subsequent remarks relate principally to Primary 
schools, and that the terms “teacher,” “school” and “children,” are to be limited 
accordingly. 
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sional men will spend years in going through college, and the 
Medical, Law, or Divinity school, before they settle to practise. 
The position of a school teacher, rightly understood, is inferior 
to no other vocation. To assist parents in developing and 
strengthening mind, soul, and body of their children, to instil 
the desire for truth and wisdom into the minds, and the love 
of purity and virtue into the souls of the young, is a task, 
which, rightly performed, will make the physician and law- 
yer, the soldier and politician, superfluous, and bring us nearer 
heaven than we ever have been. Alas! real life presents a 
different aspect. Do we not see ladies apply daily for situa- 
tions as teachers, who have hardly given a week’s study to the 
cause of education? Or do not school committees frequently 
choose teachers without a due examination of their knowledge 
and ability? And, when the choice is made and the work 
begun, do all the teachers enter the school-room well prepared 
for the day’s task ? 

Narurat TAent is another gift, that a teacher should 
offer to the scholars. We know that talents are distributed in 
a great variety of degrees. One is particularly fitted to work 
with his hands, another with his brain. Thus we have born 
musicians, painters, mechanics, students. Every branch of 
science, trade or employment, is thus provided for. It is 
for every one to find out which these prominent faculties are, 
and in which field they can be best employed. This isa duty, 
which ought not to be neglected. In most of the countries in 
Europe a change of business involves numerous and great 
difficulties. Parents and guardians, therefore, take a great 
deal of pains to ascertain the natural inclinations and promi- 
nent faculties of their children or wards, because a lifelong 
failure or success depends on such a choice. The aim, once 
taken, is then kept in view and is made the point of culmina- 
tion, around which is gathered all experience, study and inves- 
tigation. This is the principal reason why foreigners often stand 
so high as mechanics or learned men; it explains their thor- 
oughness, as well as their onesidedness. In our country a 
man may change his business repeatedly; he may be a 
mechanic, a teacher, a municipal officer, a politician, and mer- 
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chant, in succession, but he is likely to be superficial in all 
these fields. Eminent Americans are always represented as 
having had one great end in view ; the other relations of life 
were not forgotten, but were only secondary. Do not our 
teachers in question postpone or omit too often such a self- 
examination? The ability to teach is a gift, bestowed upon 
different individuals in different degrees ; and a teacher, who 
does not possess this talent in a high degree, will find and 
give but little satisfaction and interest in the midst of very 
amiable and docile children. Talent may be aided by steadi- 
ness of purpose. It is of no use to choose an aim without 
pursuing it. History teaches us in many instances that men 
without prominent talent became distinguished, principally by 
firmly adhering to a chosen path. Thus a teacher may not 
have naturally great gifts of communication, and yet accom- 
plish much by diligence and firmness ; while another without 
this firmness is likely to fail, though he or she possess great 
faculty for this vocation. 

EntuvsiasM is to the soul what buoyancy, enjoyed in a 
state of perfect health, is to the body. It is satisfaction with 
the past, sunshine in the present, and invigorating strength for 
the future. It is the result of a well-chosen aim, pursued 
steadily and earnestly; the blossom of a tree in springtime, 
which is sure to bear fruit. It may be felt for anything that 
is considered useful and good. The prophets, apostles and 
reformers were noble examples of enthusiasm in one field ; 
Copernicus, Galileo, Newton and Franklin in another; Da- 
guerre or Beethoven in still another. It was enthusiasm 
that induced Pestalozzi to pick up forsaken children in the 
streets, to cleanse, feed and teach them; enthusiasm that 
inspired the disciples of that noble man to study more the 
principles of education and give an impulse which was felt 
over all Europe. It is enthusiasm that strengthens now many 
a noble teacher in Germany to struggle on against almost 
overwhelming difficulties. The enthusiastic teacher is not 
satisfied with advancing her scholars in the branches which 
are taught in school; but she makes them the means fora 
harmonious development of all the mental powers. One such 
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enthusiastic teacher may electrify a whole district or town, 
and thence the influence may spread over a whole county. 
And if it were but for that little flock in the school-room, 
nay, for a single child, it would be worth all the trouble and 
care. Oh, but for a small band of teachers, inspired with 
such enthusiasm, and we should see the little esteemed Pri- 
mary school rise to the position which it deserves! Oh, but for 
little more attention given to the Primary school by parents, 
school committees and teachers, and the children would gladly 
take an increased interest in them! 


II. Giving more attention to the individuality of little chil- 
dren, — is another way towards the end in question. 


Children, as long as they remain in the nursery or the 
sitting-room, are the centre of observation, care and attendance 
of the whole family. They, by this excellent provision of 
nature, learn to feel themselves as individuals. Perversions 
from this rule may be seen in instances where parents neglect 
to give due attention and love to their offspring, and bring up 
beings, which go about almost like little brutes, without 
observing, feeling or learning ; or in spoiled pets, who, with 
their whims, will disturb the peace of a whole family and the 
comfort of visitors, till they have got what they wish. Adults 
are treated by society in an entirely different way. There are 
the customs and the laws of the place and the land, which, in 
claiming obedience, take mankind as a mass, not as a number 
of free individuals. As long as the single person obeys these 
rules, no notice is taken of him, only the trespasser is punished. 
This punishment is often inflicted without giving a hearing to 
the so-called offender. Society of to-day is therefore one- 
sided and often unjust, annihilating individual liberty and 
dignity in a high degree. The child stands between these 
two extremes, and a transition from the one to the other, sud- 
den or gradual, methodical or planless, will make a vast 
difference in the formation of the child’s character. The im- 
portant duty to act as a medium falls upon the school in gen- 
eral, and upon the Primary school in particular. 

It is not the object of these lines to enter more deeply into 
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this important point, which, in the writer’s opinion, is so sadly 
neglected. Scholars are too often treated principally as mem- 
bers of a class, not as individual beings, each of them destined 
to be an image of the Most High. 

School committees, in examining schools, will estimate the 
teacher’s ability and diligence more by the dry, abstract num- 
bers of scholars, who get along with the class, than by inquir- 
ing into the means or efforts taken or made by the teacher to 
advance and encourage each single child. Parents, too, make 
asad mistake in visiting the school only on exhibition-day, 
and in not conversing more frequently with the teacher about 
the progress of their own offspring. A mutual understanding 
between parents and teachers is absolutely necessary. Many 
parents would be willing enough to enter into such a codpera- 
tion, provided the teachers would take the first steps. On the 
other hand, many teachers would gladly take these steps, if 
they only could know who would receive them in the right 
spirit. In the meantime the school goes on. A child with 
a good memory becomes the favorite, while another with 
prominent reasoning faculties is put back. Charles is without 
much talent, but bold ; while William is gifted, but timid. 
The former stands at the head of the class, while the latter 
remains in the lowest seat. One and the same truth may best 
be shown to A by demonstration, to B by a picture or a little 
story. C and D do, unobservedly, some mischief. C denies 
all knowledge of it, escapes punishment, and becomes worse 
than he was before ; D is intimidated, — admits, trembling, the 
deed, and is chastised more than he needs. The writer of 
these lines remembers an incident that happened to him, when 
about eight years old. The public teacher of the place had a 
private class, the scholars of which received instructions in 
music and drawing. In the absence of the principal teacher, 
one of the two young men, who stayed there to prepare them- 
selves for the Normal school, drew, one day, the outlines of a 
human face with the tongue held out. The scholar copied it, 
but was sadly disappointed when the two young men laughed 
heartily at it, and passed this copy round the class. For a 
long time afterwards these boys knew no better way to make 
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that little copyist angry, than to make a face and stretch forth 
the tongue. The apprentice, however, felt from that time a 
decided dislike for drawing, and has not overcome it to this 
day. 

III. An improved method in teaching would do much towards 
the desired end. There is a great variety of ways, in whicha task 
may be accomplished. Much strength and time may be saved or 
wasted by choosing one way or another. Asa general rule he 
will accomplish most in a certain space of time who under- 
stands thoroughly the laws of natural or mental philosophy, 
which have a bearing on his labor, and who has the capacity 
of applying these laws practically at the proper time. The 
facility of doing a great deal of work in a short time is in- 
creased by practice. An apprentice in any business will always 
be in the disadvantage, if-compared with an equally gifted 
workman of experience. ‘The principal rules for advancement 
in a vocation seem therefore to be to study those laws of phi- 
losophy which lie nearest to the profession, to observe and 
study the experience of others, and to acquire practical dex- 
terity. These rules apply to education in general, and to 
teaching especially. They are cheerfully obeyed by many an 
earnest teacher, and he, as well as the scholars and the com- 
munity, reap the benefits. 

In this respect, again, the poor Primary school has the lowest 
place. On account of the small salary hitherto paid, its 
teacher will in most cases become such a one without the ne- 
cessary preparation, stay in office without observing or scru- 
tinizing closely her own, and studying others’ experiences, and 
will leave the schoolroom without having gained much practi- 
cal skill. Consequently, improved methods of teaching can 
usually be found only in the upper classes of our common 
schools ; the Primary school has changed the spelling book, 
but not the old spelling method. 

It must be admitted, some of the requirements of a good 
method are known to every teacher. No one denies, that for 
little children the analytical way is far preferable to the syn- 
thetical ; that it is best to draw the child’s attention first to the 
whole, then to its parts ; to go from things near to things afar, 
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from objects known to those unknown ; and that anything to 
be learned is to be brought in connection with what the scholar 
already knows. But let us enter a Primary school at the be 
ginning of a term, and see how these rules are practically ap- 
plied. The little boy, who hitherto at home has been talking, 
questioning, running about, &c., is now told to sit still for four or 
six hours a day, not to talk, to whisper or put too many questions. 
Instruction commences. Some letters are presented to the 
scholar’s eye, and his ear receives their names in trust. What 
connection is there between those black characters on the paper 
and the child’s mind? What is done to make these associate 
together? After some labor the names and forms of the let- 
ters are remembered, and spelling commences. New difficul- 
ties appear. Aitch, oh, double-you,—How. What connection 
can be fonnd between these namés and sounds? Thus the 
task goes on, the teacher troubling the scholar, and the scholar 
the teacher. The child’s memory is overfed, while his under- 
standing, imagination, will and feeling, receive but little atten- 
tion. ‘The addition and multiplication table, and geography, 
with its colored maps and names and numbers, are, if only 
committed to memory, more instruments of torture than 
strengthening food for the mind. Time hangs heavily on the 
teacher, and the scholars wish the clock might strike, that they 
could breathe and move freely in the open air, could talk as 
they like, and acquire some practical knowledge. This is a 
sad picture, but it is true, alas! in too many cases. 

The question comes therefore very naturally, What is a bet- 
ter method of instruction? A course will be pointed out in a 
few words. 

The child, on entering the school, has made the acquaint- 
ance of many persons, knows many animals, trees, plants and 
other objects ; his will and feeling are more or less awakened, 
he has begun to like and dislike, and his conscience has al- 
ready many a time shown him the difference between right and 
wrong. All this is rooted deeply in him, because it was ac- 
quired by practical experience, by what might be called intui- 
tion. ‘These materials are, however, very loosely connected. 
They might be compared with heavy solid stones, which want 
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only the shaping hand of the mason, the smaller stones of fur- 
ther observation, and the cement of instruction, to form asolid 
wall, which could become the good foundation for the edifice 
of education. With these materials the teacher must begin. 

The first exercise would be to open an easy conversation 
with one scholar after another on a topic perfectly familiar to 
him, to put simple questions and have them answered by the 
one who was questioned or by his neighbor, who, perhaps, 
would like to reply. The other scholars might in the mean- 
time indulge in free conversation, and make new acquaintances 
without formal introduction. This exercise should make the 
scholar feel that the teacher is personally interested in him, 
likes him, and knows a good deal about his affairs. This would 
awaken confidence, love, and freedom in conversation. 

After a few hours or days, the teacher must try to get and 
fix the attention of several scholars, and by-and-by of the 
whole class, to a certain object. The answers given by one 
scholar and approved by the teacher, are to be repeated by 
rows and the whole class, till finally all or most of them are 
able to repeat sentences and answer easy questions in chorus. 
The principal object is to make, if possible, every scholar 
talk ; not to correct every mistake in pronunciation, but to 
overcome the child’s diffidence, and make him feel an impor- 
tant part of the whole. 

The last preparatory exercise teaches all the pupils of the 
class to direct their attention to a thing, which is made the 
subject of general conversation and regulated speaking of the 
whole class. A window or a door; a desk or the clock in the 
schoolroom, a dog or a cat, the human body with its various 
parts, models of a house or a church, a bridge or an engine, 
and many other things, may give rich material for these gym- 
nastic exercises of the mind. In the beginning, the teacher 
will hardly be able to fix the undivided attention of the class 
to one and the same subject for longer than fifteen minutes; in 
that time the material is also likely to be exhausted. But 
every succeeding exercise strengthens the observation, concen- 
tration and interest of the child; and, a fortnight after, an hour 
will pass as quickly as a quarter of an hour did in the begin- 
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ning. ‘This exercise, rightly conducted, will make the pupils 
acquainted with colors, numbers, lines (straight and curved), 
angles (acute, right and obtuse), time (minutes, hours, days of 
the week, months of the year), seasons, water (well, brook, 
river, ocean, salt and sweet water), fire, air (clouds, wind, 
rain, snow), earth (metals, stone, soil), flowers, shrubs and 
trees, animals, various trades, forms of divine worship, &c. 
A thousand ideas and feelings, gathered by former experience, 
which were lying unexplored in the child’s mind, will thus be 
brought to light, will take a definite form, and be made useful. 
This exercise should never be given up in the Primary school ; 
it should, till the end of the term, get at least about an hour 
aday. It is and should be regarded as the trunk, from which 
the other branches of instruction originate. Before some re- 
marks are made on the way in which these branches might be 
taught, it is to be understood that the teacher, in the beginning 
of the term, cannot be confined by a plan of lessons, but must 
have the right to vary the exercises, give short recesses or a 
few minutes for free conversation, nay, even to close school 
before the regular time, if she finds it necessary. Frequent 


repetition and constant application of what has been learned 
is also indispensable. 


ARITHMETIC. 


This is a branch that perhaps may first be taught by itself. 
Numeration, Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Di- 
vision, in the sphere from one to ten, may be practically in- 
vented anew by every new set of scholars. Beans, cubes, 
sticks, scholars, windows with their panes, the fingers, &c., are 
the media from which the pupil begins to form abstractions. 
For instance, the teacher, apparently by chance, makes a scholar 
find out that three and three beans are six. Immediately a 
trial is made with cubes or fingers, and when the class is con- 
vinced of the correctness of this truth, it is committed to 
memory. Knowledge acquired in such a practical way be- 
comes the real property of the child and cannot be forgotten, or 
if it should, can easily be regained ; it strengthens the faculties, 
kindles a desire for improvement, and gives a satisfaction, that 
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best can be seen in the sparkling eye of the smiling face of 
the child. The sphere from ten to one hundred will bea 
stimulus, if the previous task was performed well. Yet, in 
order to get this, we must do away with many divisions 
and subdivisions, and with so many books, which explain in 
cold print what ought to be done by the living word of 
the teacher. 


SINGING. 


SrncinG may, or rather should, be introduced during the 
first days of the course. In times of relaxation, after hard or 
monotonous exercises, nothing seems to brighten up the faces 
of the little ones more quickly than a lively song. And why 
should not the ear be made to distinguish tones as the eye is 
led to distinguish number and form of visible things ? 

Singing in the Primary school should be treated asa recrea- 
tion, not as a study. A verse, well chosen, is easily learned 
by heart, and then sung from the heart, if but one will take 
the lead. Nobody can do this better in the beginning than 
the lady-teacher herself. Only let such words be chosen 
which the children can understand, in which they feel an in- 
terest, and let these words be sung to an air, simple and im- 
pressive, which is in unison with the poetry. Notes and 
theory in music do not belong to the Primary school. 


DRAWING. 


Preparatory to writing upon the slate, Drawing may also 
be practised cotemporaneously with Arithmetic and Singing. 
The child likes to act and to imitate ; the teacher wants some 
time to rest her lungs and organs of speech. After drawing 
lines in vertical and horizontal directions has been practised, 
the outlines of objects may be drawn. A right angular cross 
within a square is a window, a square with a triangle on its 
upper side a house. Ona similar way a rake or fork, a face 
or hand, a bench or table, may be drawn to the great satisfac- 
tion of the little artists, who will keep themselves thus busy 
in school and at home for many an hour, 
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READING. 


The time has now come to direct the child’s attention 
more than before toa correct pronunciation. The teacher 
selects a proper sentence, and, after it is well pronounced, 
leads the pupils to find that it consists of words. ‘These 
are again analyzed into syllables, and these finally into 
sounds, vowels, and consonants. ‘This is one of the most in- 
teresting exercises. If conducted well, little boys and girls 
will for themselves talk and repeat the words more.and more 
slowly, till they have found the sounds which are pronounced. 
The teacher will now find various ways or methods, in which 
reading may be taught. ‘The synthetic, analytical or phonetic 
method may be chosen ; the sounds or names of the letters, 
or both, may be taught, and in the latter case simultaneously 
or successively. Either of these ways offers advantages and 
disadvantages. ‘The method is not the master of the teacher 
but the teacher should be master of that method which she has 
chosen. | 


WRITING. 


Writine should now go hand in hand with reading. As 
soon as the printed letter is recognized, it may also be written 
on the slate. This makes the child a recipient as well as a 
producer, employs various faculties, gives much satisfaction to 
the scholar, and in the latter half of the term a little more 
leisure time to the teacher. With a good reading apparatus, 
the letters of which are large enough to be seen by the whole 
class, numerous interesting and useful exercises in reading and 
writing may be made. 

The enumeration of exercises might easily be continued. 
But enough has been said to show-that a good method of 
teaching will give a great deal of pleasure to the child. 

If it should be objected that such a course Would require 
a great deal of labor and strength, I answer :—It would, 
though not so much more as is now ill-spent. More proper 
talking to the whole class would save many useless remarks 
made to single children ; more careful preparation before schoo] 
would save much disappointment and bad feeling after it ; 
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more desire for doing better with the teacher would kindle 
greater zeal for improvement in children ; more heartfelt in- 
terest for instruction and the pupils, brought into the school- . 
room, would make spring up a rich harvest and awaken a 
greater interest with the children. 

It might perhaps be well to state in conclusion, that these 
lines are the fruits of practical experience. The writer had 
been teaching for a number of years in the upper classes of a 
combined Grammar and High school, which numbered about 
one thousand scholars of both sexes, when by a combination 
of circumstances, he received his dismission. He felt it his 
duty to appeal and go to law, which sustained him. The 
humbled school-committee then humbled the resisting teacher 
by placing him in the Primary school-room ; a step which 
for five succeeding years was regretted neither by the 
committee, the teacher himself, nor by the scholars of the 
Primary class. © CHS. A. 





TO MY HERBARIUM. 
BY CHAS. J. SPRAGUE. 


Yer dry and dead remains! 
Poor, wrinkled remnants of a beauteous prime ! 
Why, from your final doom, should I take pains 
To stay the hand of time? 


The world would pass you by ; 
For beauty, grace, and fragrance, all are gone. 
Your age is homeliness to every eye, 

And prized by me alone. 


Not beautiful, but dear, 
Your wrecks recall to me the happy past, 
Wand-like, your stems can summon to appear 
The days that could not last. 


I breathe the summer air! 
I wander in the woodland paths once more ! 
Again the copse, the dell, the meadow, wear 
The loveliness of yore. 
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Turned to the God of day, 

Your little lips come, prayerfully, apart, 

With the soft breeze your leaves, reviving, play 
Sweet music to my heart. 


The friend who in those years 
Shared warmly in my rambles, far and wide, 
Back with the same old fondness re-appears, 
And trudges at my side. 


These are your charms to me ! 

While such dear recollections ye awake, 

Your ruins, blackened, crumbling though they be, 
I treasure for their sake. 


May I, like you, dry flowers, 
When in young life Ican no more engage, 
A dear memento be of happy hours 

To those who tend my age. 





STAMMERING. 


Atmost all teachers have, more or less, come in contact with 
scholars who are stammerers. Stammering is scarcely percep- 
tible in early childhood, but reveals itself as the age of thir- 
teen or fourteen approaches. At that time its intensity is pro- 
portioned to the susceptibility of the patient and the develop- 
ment of his intelligence, his wants, and his desires. It dimin- 
ishes during maturer life, in proportion as the character 
becomes calm and staid, and decreases still more or ceases 
entirely, as old age advances. Stammering is a barrier, by 
which the sufferer feels that the world without is separated 
from the world within him, and has often a most unhappy 
effect on his disposition. Seeing in his infirmity nothing but 
a source of embarrassment, his very fears contribute not a lit- 
tle to increase his hesitation. Concentrating his impressions 
within his own breast, he becomes taciturn, watchful, and 
acutely observant ; that is, if his character continues timid and 
reserved. If, on the contrary, his mind is irritated by the 
consciousness of his strange condition, the stammerer is soured 
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into hasty irrascibility, and his physiognomy acquires a passion- 
ate and violent expression. Like almost all who are afflicted 
with infirmities from which the majority of men are free, 
stammerers are painfully susceptible to ridicule, and resent 
keenly anything which seems to them intended as a mockery 
of their misfortune. ‘Two stammerers, ignorant of each other’s 
peculiarity, met. A disjointed reply was given to a broken 
address. The bystanders laughed ; the interlocutors got into 
a rage, each believing that the other was insulting him ; and 
the dialogue would have been abruptly terminated by blows, 
had not one of the audience come forward with an explan- 
ation. 

It has been asserted that women never stammer; it is cor- 
rect that they are much more rarely so affected than men. 
The fair sex retain unimpeached their established repute for 
fluency of tongue. ' 

It is important to know which organ, the brain or the tongue, 
is at fault in each special case of stammering. A cure based 
upon moral and mental influence is likely to succeed when 
stammering arises from the speaker’s imagination running on 
faster than the organs of speech can follow it. Natural tim- 
idity of character is another cause assigned for the affection. 
Apoplexy even and bad fevers have had the same result. 
Stammering may also arise from extreme contraction of cer- 
tain muscles of the tongue, and has been cured — temporarily 
at least — by division of the overtight muscle. 

Several systems of cure have enjoyed in their turn a tempo- 
rary vogue. It had been observed that at the moment when 
the stammerer hesitates, the tongue is placed at the bottom of 
his mouth, instead of touching his palate, which is its usual 
position with persons who speak without hesitating. Pupils 
were consequently trained to hold always the tongue up to the 
roof of themouth. ‘The time required for a complete reforma- 
tion depended less on the intensity of the infirmity, than on 
the energy of the patient’s character. The longest treatment 
did not last more than six weeks, while in other cases it was 
terminated in a few days or even a few hours. ‘The last was 


the case, when the patient, fully persuaded that by raising his 
8 
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tongue the difficulty would be overcome, felt confidence in 
the discipline ; and, being assured that thus he would cease 
from stammering, was cured on the spot. This method, prac- 
tised and defended. by Mrs. Leigh of New York, Dr. Hart in 
England, and Dr. Malbouche in Paris, is of course not applica- 
ble to all cases indiscriminately. Mr. Colombat contended 
that rhythm is an efficacious agent for eradicating stammering ; 
he therefore made his patients beat time, as it were, with the 
fingers, and especially the thumb. Professor Miller, at Lieg- 
nitz, in Germany, caused his pupils to make violent move- 
ments with their arms or toes in accompaniment to every 
sound. Rhythm and violent muscular exercise are means of 
controlling the respiration. Human speech requires two sep- 
arate sets of volition ; one directed to the larynx for the produc- 
tion of sounds or tones, the other to the other organs of speech 
for articulation. The volition to sound a syllable must always 
precede the volition to pronounce it, for without sound there 
can be no pronunciation. On the perfect accord between these 
two sets of volition all good speaking must depend, and in 
many cases stammering is caused solely by this want of accord 
between the organs of sound and the organs of pronunciation. 
If stammering is produced by a nervous affection or spasm ot 
the lungs and larynx, which checks the action of the will on 
those organs, it may be stopped by making a strong inspira 
tion, or by drawing in the breath forcibly ; this causes the 
disorderly movements of the organs to cease, and regulates 
them by the cerebral influence of the will. If, on the other 
hand, stammering is produced by a nervous affection of the 
organs of pronunciation (tongue, lips, or uvula,) one of the 
methods, first mentioned, would be preferable. GC. A. 


Supmission. — The great point to be gained in the training 


of youth, isto teach the pupil to subject his will to the will of 


God. 
Herein the Jesuit system of education has failed, and 
always must fail. It .makes obedience to human authority 
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the great object to be sought. This crushes and degrades the 
spirit, while subjection to the Divine will ennobles the whole 
man. 

The parent who seeks implicit obedience, — submission to 
his own authority merely, — fails in making superior mén and 
women ; while he who teaches submission to God, arid to the 
parent, as appointed by God to receive it, lays a foundation im 
reverence for authority, on which may safely be built a well’ 
proportioned edifice. Eptrn. 


MOZART AND THE POPE. 


In the year 1770, when Mozart was in his 14th year, he 
travelled, with his father, to‘'Rome. It was then that the lib- 
eral and amiable Ganganelli filled the pontifical chair, who}; 
having heard much of the extraordinary youth whose fame 
had spread over most parts of Europe, invited him to the Quir- 
inal Palace, where he had the honor of performing privately. 
This was just before Easter. In the course of the conversa- 
tion, the performances at the Sistine Chapel were alluded to, 
particularly the celebrated Miserere for two choirs, the master- 
piece of Gregorio Allegri, which is always sung there in the 
Holy Week. The youthful Mozart, with all the naivete of 
his age, requested a copy of the Pope. Ganganelli kindly re- 
plied : 

“Ifthe music were mine, I would, with all my heart, grat- 
ify your laudable curiosity ; but, being the property of the 
church, it is not at my disposal, and, by an arrangement for 
which I am not responsible, has been forbidden to be copied, 
under pain of excommunication.” 

This unsuccessful attempt strengthened the wish of the 
youth. He obtained permission: to attend the only rehearsal 
which was given of the music. The attention with which he 
listened to it was intense; on quitting the chapel he spoke 
not a single word, but hastened home and wrote down the 
notes. At the public performance he brought his rianustript, 
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which he kept carefully concealed in his hat ; and, having filled 
up some omissions, and corrected a few errors in the inner 
parts, he had the satisfaction to know that he possessed a com- 
plete copy of the treasure thus jealously guarded. The next 
time he played before Ganganelli, he had the courage to tell 
His Holiness what he had achieved, and produced the manu- 
script. The Pope was all amazement, but replied, with a 
smile : 

** The prohibition does not extend to the memory, and I 
think that you may escape the pain of excommunication.” 

This composition, afterwards published, from a copy sent as 
a present from Pope Pius VI. to the Emperor of Germany, 
was compared with the manuscript of Mozart, and not thedif- 
ference of a single note between them was discovered. That 
the solemn and devout harmony, the supplicatory strains, and 
the awful effect produced by this extraordinary Miserere, 
made a deep and indelible impression on the sensitive mind of 
Mozart there can be no doubt ; and that to this circumstance we 
are indebted for many of those heart-moving passages which 
stud with gems his compositions, is more than probable. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AS VIEWED BY A 
FOREIGNER. 


(Continued from the February number.) 


Il.— Tue Grammar Scuoot. 


Ir is in the Grammar Schools that the great mass of city and 
town youth receive the most important part of their education, 
and it is there that the majority complete it. The name is in 
general, but not universal, use. In earlier times it signified a 
school preparatory to college, the word grammar meaning the 
Latin grammar. For the town schools the name is not ex- 
actly suitable, though it is explained by the fact that English 
grammar appears as a new and essential element in the course 
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of instruction, and that a knowledge of the mother-tongue is a 
main point aimed at. In the same way the education acquired 
in these schools is called an English education, in contradis- 
tinction to the course in the ancient languages, but appa- 
rently without reference to the “realia,” as mathematics, his- 
tory, geography, &c. A “good English education” is the 
catch-word in reference to these schools ; but it implies no re- 
ference to England, with which the United States would not 
choose to put itself on an equality in this respect, much less be 
put behind. It signifies a “ useful, practical, and not showy” 
preparation for any calling in life. 

A Grammar School has usually a large hall, with desks for 
the whole body of pupils, which is not only the general study- 
room, but also the instruction-room for the first division of 
the school, which is under the immediate care of the principal 
teacher. Opening out of tlie hall are smaller recitation-rooms, 
to which the lower classes, with the assistant teachers, betake 
themselves, when the time for their recitation comes. (I only 
found separate rooms for each class, as with us, in the Boston 
and Providence High Schools, and there the class was divided, 
at least for certain studies, into sub-divisions, which were in- 
structed at different times, though in the same room.) This 
peculiar arrangement is that of the district school, only more 
extended and more complete. The school-room is more, or 
at least quite as much,a study as an instruction room ; and 
this again is closely dependent on the mode of instruction. 
The scholar learns and recites, or, as it is called, “ says” his 
lessson.* The text-book, therefore, plays the chief part. 
This is so characteristic of the American method of teaching, 
that we find it repeated, even in the colleges, and there, in- 
deed, most decidedly developed. The teacher’s chief business 
is examination. He sees whether his pupils have learned 
what was set them to learn, sets them another task on the 


* The difference between the German and American methods of teaching is well 
described by Dr. Wimmer, in his article on the Blochmann Gymnasium before 
mentioned, ‘In Germany,” he says, “the student prepares for the lesson: here 
he prepares by learning the lesson. In Germany he receives his entire lesson from 
the teacher : here he recites his lesson to the teacher. There he repeats his lesson 
at home: here he repeats it before the teacher. Briefly, there he learns almost 
everything from the teacher: here he learns the greater part from his books.”—Tnr. 
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same subject, and then leaves them to study, or to attend a 
different recitation. Those classes who have left the hall to 
attend a recitation, return to it at its conclusion. However 
orderly they may be, this cannot take place without some dis- 
turbance of those present, which, however, is only an external 
difficulty. But the mode of teaching itself has great disad- 
vantages. It substitutes for the living influence of the teach- 
er’s words the weaker power of the dead letter ; diminishes in- 
dependent activity of thought in teacher and scholar ; cuts off, 
to a greater or less degree, all instruction which does not be- 
long immediately to the text-book, but which may, neverthe- 
less, have an important bearing upon the subject ; tends to di- 
minish even the necessary explanation of the text ; and gives 
no opportunity for instructive conversational discussion. We 
must, however, recognize also its advantages. By laying the 
chief stress on the trial of the knowledge of the pupil, it cuts 
off the too-much teaching of the talkative instructor ; and the 
unskilfulness of ill-qualified teachers is guarded against by the 
clearness ofthe text-book. ‘These last are, of course, prepared 
with reference to this method, and are somewhat more minute 
and fuller in detail than most of ours, which are intended 
only as a foundation for oral instruction. As all depends 
on the goodness of the text-book, great pains are taken 
to make them as good as possible ; and, in general, the praise 
cannot be denied them of being well planned and clearly put 
together. The school-committee determines what books shall 
be used in the schools, and the use of different books in the 
different schools is becoming less and less common. Where 
the recitation plan is not so applicable, there is more instruct- 
ing. The elementary schools, therefore, differ least from aurs, 
the Grammar Schools more, and the high schocis and colleges 
most. In reading, writing, and arithmetic, external methods 
must naturally be much the same, i. e., the teacher must show 
how the thing is done, the scholar must repeat and practise it, 
and the teacher correct verbal faults on the spot, and faults in 
writing at his leisure. But in geography the method is 
adopted even in the lower classes, and is only somewhat mod- 
ified in the higher by map-drawing. It prevails in more 
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scientific subjects, as history, natural philosophy, &c., only 
varied somewhat by various teachers. In the higher schools, 
the instruction in language alone has taken somewhat the 
character of ours, though not precisely the same. 

Taking into consideration the whole of the American 
method together, it cannot be denied that it is inferior to ours. 
But it is the best for a country which, for want of a sufficiency 
of normal schools, has not a full supply of well-educated 
teachers. We see in it, too, the same capacity for indefinite 
extension which characterizes the American state and church 
systems. I do not speak here of the peculiarities in the 
school-system, which allow the schools ever to make even pro- 
gress with the wishes and the wants of the state and the com- 
munity, and of the ready change of teachers which allows of 
rapid progress, without waiting for the dying-off of a whole gen- 
eration of teachers ; but of the school method which makes the 
school-room, the study-room, the text-book, the chief depend- 
ence,—and the teacher, according to his ability, either the master 
or the instrument of the instruction. ‘That the school-room 
should be the common work-room rests on a just principle, ac- 
cording to which the great mass of children are sent to school, to 
do there all their school-work under the eye of the teacher. 
The children come to feel more at home in the school when 
they are not constantly engaged there in the effort of attention 
to class instruction, but are also left to their own independent 
activity. Add to this the neat and comfortable appearance of 
the room, with its seclusion, accessibility, and convenient 
equipment, and it is easy to understand how a child goes wil- 
lingly with his comrades to school, even when he is not im- 
pelled by any natural love of learning. It belongs to the 
same feeling of independence, and is matter of interest to the 
pupil that he has the whole of what is to be learned in his 
own hand ; knows the extent of the next lesson ; can prepare 
himself for every question, and is not at the mercy of the 
teacher’s caprice. He will welcome explanations by exam- 
ples, &c., but no claims can be made on him outside of the 
lesson in his text-book; and, so far as possible, he had rather 
hear himself or his fellow-pupils speak than the teacher. The 
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recitations are short, and occur at intervals; and what the 
method lacks in freshness must partially be supplied by close- 
ness of attention and emulation. Moreover, a free treatment 
of the subject, and the employment of improved methods, is 
not only allowed to skilful teachers, but especially recom- 
mended ; and, upon the above-described foundation of school- 
method, there is going on an active building-up of improved 
methods in single departments. The schools of Boston are 
remarkable institutions, and need not be ashamed to compare 
themselves, not only with our town, but with even our city, 
schools. ‘Those of the other cities of Massachusetts, of Provi- 
dence, Philadelphia, New York, &c., seek to rival them ; and 
everywhere we find, not only an excellent system, but very 
good schools; and with the noble activity on the subject 
which now, after overcoming many obstacles, applies itself 
especially to the education of teachers, we may soon hope to 
hear of extraordinary progress. 

In the last report of the examining committee of the Boston 
schools, the following are laid downas the subjects of instruction 
in the Grammar Schools: Spelling and Reading — “ the foun- 
dations of all instruction” — Grammar (parsing), Geography, 
History, Writing, Map and other Drawing, Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, Natural Philosophy (not in all schools, but of late par- 
tially introduced), Rhetoric, Astronomy, Book-keeping, Exer- 
cises in Composition and Declamation, Hygiene, Physiology, 
and Anatomy. But the committee wish to dispense with the 
teaching of Physiology and Anatomy, — which, by a law of the 
Legislature passed in 1851, were introduced, together with 
Hygiene, into all the schools of the State, — because in their 
opinion the number of studies ought to be limited in the 
Grammar School, and these two, as they could at any rate be 
studied only superficially, could be most easily dispensed 
with.* Itis only ina few cities, as in Providence, that the course 
of study is so comprehensive. In Philadelphia, I find, beside 
the usual subjects, “‘ Conversations on Common Things ” two 
hours per week, corresponding to our Exercises in Thinking. 


*In the Report, however, there is a Resolution of the whole Board declining to 
express an opinion on the change recommended by the committee. 
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If these Grammar Schools were judged by the grammar as 
it is studied in them, our conclusion would assuredly be very 
unfavorable. I will not deny that the manuals are distin- 
guished by practical brevity and clearness; but the degree 
of mechanical formality in the instruction is astonishing. ‘The 
parsing, i. e., grammatical analysis of the sentence, went on 
with such mechanical precision, that it was possible to put halt 
a class at once through the same mancuvre ; and in fact, if 
nothing were to be sought from grammar but what is here 
attained, these scholars would far excel ours in exactness of 
knowledge, and precision in the use of it. But this parsing, 
and nothing but parsing, is, for scholars who have once for all 
got the little system into their heads, in the highest degree 
barren and tiresome ; and this “ well-established and practical 
system,” “ which answers the object of a Grammar School so 
well,”’ left no better impression on me than the spelling. 

The case is different with other studies. In Geography, 
map-drawing on the black-board was constantly practised. In 
some rooms, as in the upper class of the Boston High School, 
half the wall is covered with black-boards: the finest are in 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford ; and it is 
surprising with what exactness and skill the boundaries, rivers, 
mountains, &c., are drawn. In the Brimmer School in Bos- 
ton, a pupil drew a map of Europe, and then described a jour- 
ney from London, by Trieste, to Constantinople, answering 
questions respecting the most important towns, rivers, Kc. A 
second had the same map to draw, and one of Napoleon’s 
marches to describe. In the Hancock School for girls, where 
a higher standard can be set, as the girls remain two years 
longer at school (there is no girls’ department in the Boston 
High School*), the knowledge of topography seemed to have 
reached as high a point as was possible in sucli a school. On 
a collection of maps on which all.the principal places of the 
world were drawn, I chose several of which the teacher men- 
tioned some important product, or some other mark of their 
situation, and the pupil then brought them into connection by 


_*Adefect since supplied by the establishment of the Girls’ High and Normal 
School.—Tr. 
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a line of travel, illustrating them by commercial or historical 
information. I found everywhere great interest in this study, 
and very satisfactory results. I saw less of the method of 
teaching than of the results; but I am forced to conclude, from 
the text-books, that the scientific method in which Geogra- 
phy has been studied in our best schools since Ritter began to 
write is but little known. Globes I have seldom seen, and 
they seem to be little used except in elementary instruction ; 
but large outline wall-maps, without names, hang in all the 
schools. In the lowest class of the High School in Boston, 
consisting of the best pupils from the Grammar Schools, the 
majority could give the boundaries of the chief states of Ger- 
many, but the boundaries of Germany itself they did not 
know. 

In history, the Americans have the great advantage of being 
able to throw overboard all old dead ballast, and begin with 
their own history with the year 1620; and the course of their 
history is so simple and natural that memory meets them half 
way in learning it. In universal history, that of England 
and France is of the most significance to them ; and in their 
manuals, chiefly borrowed from the English, the history of 
Germany fills only a couple of pages relating to the middle 
ages. No wonder, then, that the study of history is more 
agreeable and more fruitful than with us, in spite of their 
fashion of mere learning and reciting, which is here particu- 
larly inapplicable. History is often closely connected with 
geography. 

With the history of the United States is connected, as an 
essential part, instruction in regard to the Constitution. Every 
pupil of the first class knows the chief rights and duties of 
the Union in regard to the States, and those of citizens in 
respect to the Union. 

In Arithmetic and Algebra, which are studied with much 
zeal by most pupils, the result is usually very satisfactory. 
The method varies but little from ours, only that the progress, 
according to rules given in the manual, is more rapid, but the 
scholar’s independent effort less.  * ed tua _—.” 
Of writing, I have only to repeat what was said of the district 
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schools. Here drawing is usually added, but only in a limited 
way, and without any ciearly determined method. Many 
pupils carry map-drawing to perfection. 

Of the other subjects of a more scientific kind, the same 
remarks on the recitation method are applicable. To know 
what and how much is learned, one would have to enter upon 
an examination of the text-books. 


Ill. — Cot1eces. 


By these are understood classical, mathematical, and philo- 
sophical institutions of the highest grade. They are, therefore, 
the learned schools of America, corresponding in part toa 
German upper gymnasium, in part to a preparatory philosoph- 
ical course at the University, and partly to a South-German 
lyceum. Many take the name of university, without differing, 
however, from the rest, or coming any nearer to our idea of 
auniversity. Harvard College, Cambridge, and Yale College, 
New Haven, come nearest to our idea of a university ; as they 
haye, for the learned professions, other schools, corresponding to 
our faculties. These professional schools are, as the name sig- 
nifies, independent institutions, sometimes separated in loca- 
tion from the college, and no further connected with it than 
to have the same president and trustees. * ° . 

The exercises in the colleges differ essentially from ours. 
They consist of recitations and lectures. In the first, much 
less is taught than with us; but there is much more question- 
ing, and much more rehearsing, as the students are examined 
only on the given lesson in the manual. They are therefore 
to be prepared with answers to all questions ; and, unless the 
professor is superior to his manual, they are supposed to know 
the lesson of the hour as well as he. I was present at a 
mathematical recitation when the teacher put in all eight ques- 
tions to as many pupils, which were answered fluently, and to 
his satisfaction; and the exercise ended with the teacher’s 
giving out a number of problems depending on the next the- 
orems. ‘The students brought in only a pencil to mark the 
next lesson, or to make a note in their manuals. It is plain, 


therefore, that the lesson and its accurate recitation play a 
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chief part ; and it need not be wondered at, that, twice when | 
put a question, on the supposition that the pupils had exam- 
ined the following section, I was recalled to my duty by being 
reminded that “that was not in the lesson.” 

In Greek and Latin, even, the pupils are not, properly 
speaking, instructed. From the nature of the case there is 
more opportunity for correction and for imparting information, 
as the pupils can only be sure of their translation, but cannot 
calculate beforehand upon the nature of the grammatical ques- 
tions which may be asked them. But it is upon the right 
translation into good English that the chief stress is laid, 
while the accompanying questions only seemed intended to 
prevent the previously learned forms from slipping out of 
memory. I was present when an assistant, there called a tutor, 
read the Gorgias with a division of Juniors. First, about two 
pages were translated, which gave the tutor but few occasions 
for correction ; and then some sentences, which it seemed had 
been previously indicated, were selected from the last lesson, 
and analyzed grammatically by the students who were called 
upon. As this was done in a well-known way, and as the 
answers given were all limited to certain points, it went on 
almost mechanically, and I do not think the teacher uttered 
more than six score words throughout the exercise. In a reci- 
tation in Homer with the lowest class, there was certainly 
more heard from the tutor’s desk; but the rehearsing made 
its appearance again as marked as ever, when, during the last 
guarter of the hour, a given portion of the grammar was gone 
through. Ina recitation in Cicero with the Juniors, grammati- 
cal observations were entirely wanting, and there was no other 
instruction instituted in their place. 

Lectures are chiefly confined to the natural sciences, and 
‘other subjects, which form the circle of study of the Senior 
class: some, also, are delivered to Juniors. “The history of 
ancient literature is also often taught by lectures ; but more 
frequently the “realia” of ancient literature are studied alto- 
gether in lessons’ from Eschenburg’s manual, translated by 
Fisk. . From the small number of hours devoted to teaching, 
it is clear that many lectures can be read but once a year, and 


> 
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even then fill only half aterm. ‘Thus astronomy, mineralogy, 
and anatomy have, perhaps, twenty lectures each. These 
lectures are for the most part accompanied by frequent, and 
sometimes by constant, examination on those that had preceded. 
I was present at a lecture by Mr. Woolsey, President of Yale 
College, formerly Professor of Greek, on the Law of Nature 
and Nations. He repeated briefly the substance of what had 
preceded, but without examination, and then read on. The 
Seniors listened attentively, but only a few took notes. 





SINGING IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Our Common-School system is a perfect embodiment of the 
peculiar genius of our republican institutions. It throws wide 
open the door to usefulness, promotion, and fame. ‘The child 
of the rich and the poor, the offspring of luxury and the son 
of the alien, may come and drink from the fountain of knowl- 
edge. ‘This system is a great power in moulding the Ameri- 
can mind ; for the character of the man is stamped upon the 
boy. How important, therefore, that in our primary educa- 
tion no branch of learning should be allowed to overshadow 
another! Supposing instruction in mathematics should be ne- 
glected in all our schools for twenty years, and left entirely 
in the hands of private teachers, the result would be that but 
a superficial acquaintance with this science would be acquired, 
that the number of close-thinkers in the nation would be dim- 
inished, that the demand for mathematicians and accountants 
would be greater than the supply, that some business opera- 
tions would be crippled, and that finally foreigners would’ 
rush over to fill the vacancies. The difficulty of learning this 
science in the years of manhood would likely produce the im- 
pression that only those could master its difficulties who were 
blessed with a peculiar talent for mathematics, and thus the 
people would quietly resign all pretension of familiarity with 
its profound teachings. 
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Precisely in this way, music in general, and singing espe- 
cially, has been neglected as a branch of elementary education ; 
and results like those just mentioned are now being realized in 
this country. Its omission from our common-school exercises 
has lessened its importance in the public estimation. Childhood 
—the only appropriate time for the commencement of its 
study — is suffered to pass away without even an introduction 
to its elementary principles. Inaction enervates the musical 
faculties; the ear grows dull for lack of culture, and the 
voice unmanageable by long disuse. It is true that singing 
schools are kept in every town; but these are attended only by 
a few, last but a short time, are conducted by a private teacher, 
limit themselves mostly to the practice of sacred tunes, lose 
always a large number before the term is over, and cannot at 
the best do as much as is needed. ‘Though thousands of our 
youth sing, the great majority of the people are silent. For 
musical entertainments of a high order, we depend mainly 
upon foreign artists. Men and women, without high moral 
principle, and rather indifferent to religious emotion, who sing 
in the theatre or the opera on Saturday night, are in cities em- 


ployed to perform the praises of the sanctuary on Sunday. 
The efforts made by Lowell Mason and others to engage the 
people in congregational singing have thus far proved a failure, 


because grand choral and oratorio performances, such as are 
common in England or Germany, are seldom given and more 
seldom appreciated. ‘This is the state of things in most of our 
large cities and the country. Foreign artists,— a Jenny Lind, 
a Sontag or Alboni, a Julien or Thalberg,— may come to 
America, and give concerts, in which they delight us and im- 
prove our taste ; but the masses derive little benefit from it. 
Music deserves to be studied as much as any of the branches 
taught in our public’ schools. While Arithmetic sharpens 
only the understanding, Music draws out and develops several 
faculties. It is an excellent discipline to the powers of obser- 
vation and imitation, the memory and the understanding. It 
is attended with moral results; for its devotional power, its 
refining social influence, its elevating tendency upon individ- 
uals and nations, and its strengthening effect in important mo- 
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ments or the hour of sorrow, are admitted by everybody. In 
Germany, singing is taught in all public schools. Every 
teacher is required to be able to teach the elementary princi- 
ples of music and singing, and in Prussia every teacher of a 
Primary School must play on the violin sufficiently to use it 
as an auxiliary in the singing lessons. The result is that boys 
and girls, twelve or fourteen years old, read simple music at 
sight, and that the treble and alto singers of the choir always 
consist of the best singers of the school connected with the 
church. Almost every boy practises in leisure hours upon an 
instrument,— the flute, clarionet, violin, piano or organ; anda 
music-band may be found even in the smallest village, and fes- 
tivals are held in every part of Germany, which are attended 
by hundreds or even thousands of singers. 

Now we are endowed by nature with as good voices and as 
much musical intuition as any other nation. Why should 
musical talent or a good voice depend on an Italian sky, Ger- 
man saur-kraut, or Bavarian lager beer? America, with her 
scenery, abundance, and freedom, ought not to be behind. Bos- 
ton has made the beginning. For more than fifteen years, 
singing has been taught in her public schools; and now her 
sons and daughters form the choirs in the churches, are the 
members of large singing societies, and not a small number 
have become teachers of music. Let other cities and towns 


follow her example, and much good will result. C. A. 





ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


Frreprich Ricwrer, the great German writer, gives in his 
“ Levana”’ the following excellent rules : 

Take less delight in commanding and prohibiting, than in 
permitting children to act freely. Parents who command too 
much look more at their own quiet and interest than at that 
of their offspring. Your absolute authority must govern the 
child, but not yourself. There is no need of issuing “ edicta 
perpetua;” your legislative power may alter existing regula- 
tions whenever necessary. Do not enforce your prohibitions 
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by deeds, before you have used persuasion. Do not tear the 
knife from the child, but tell him to lay it away: in the for- 
mér case he yields with resistance to the outward pressure ; in 
the latter, he follows his own inclination. Pay attention to 
the tone in which you command. The child’s ear distinguishes 
the loud from the angry tone. Mothers are apt to adopt the 
latter when they intend to imitate the father’s voice. His 
commands are generally more obeyed than those of the moth- 
er, for three reasons: his voice is louder and deeper, and 
makes, therefore, more impression upon the child’s ear than 
the soft and melting tones of the mother; he commands in 
short, but decided sentences, while a woman wants not only 
the exclamation-point, but also all the other marks of punctu- 
ation, to explain her will on one point ; he seldom takes back 
a grant or refusal once made, while a mother’s decision is often 
influenced, or even reversed, by reasons that are swimming in 
the tears of her child. 

There are certain habits, good and bad, that are peculiar to 
childhood ; habits which will be acquired and discontinued at 
acertain period. ‘There are also others, which, if acquired 
once, will accompany and govern us through life-time. By 
showing less attention to the former, and saving admonitions 
and preyentives for the latter till the time when they will be 
really useful, parents and teachers might save millions of 
words. Respect the individuality of each child! We adults, 
in training children, fail, generally, when we believe that every 
deviation of the child from our ways is a deficiency, that each 
of our fault-findings is to him instruction, and that chil- 
dren’s faults are greater than our own. Thus the loose 
silken thread, which was intended to show only the direction, 
is changed into a short rope, by which the child is compelled 
to tread step by step the path which another’s will has marked 
out. As an adult, surrounded and influenced in every act of 
his life by confession-chairs and pulpits, with their incumbents, 
never would learn to walk alone and to become morally good ; 
so a child will remain morally weak if never permitted to 
stand on his own feet. The high tide of instruction causes 


naturally a low tide of actual learning. Strowing seeds of 
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various kinds in continual succession upon the same ground 
will change it into a granary, but never into a harvest-field. 
We treat our children as they treat watches: they are wound 
up continually, but never permitted to go. 

Children fear fire more than knives ; because the former is 
sure to burn, while the latter are often played with without 
inflicting a wound. A similar distinction of respect or fear is 
observed by children toward their parents; the father is the 
fire, the mother the knife. The difference lies not in the 
severity — for an excited mother cannot be surpassed by a 
man in that point — but in the immutability. Children, es- 
pecially younger ones, ought to be commanded in a few short 
words, and with a pleasant voice. A shaking of the head, a 
look, or a gentle “hush” may at times be sufficient. A few 
years after, the reason may occasionally be added. Prohibit with 
a gentle and soft voice, in order to have some louder and more 
impressive tones in reserve ; but prohibit only once at a time. 
This is difficult. Even in the youngest child is a marked 
desire to claim some days, hours or moments of grace, which 
are granted in money affairs to adults. Be therefore not im- 
patient with a hesitating child, but be watchful of his move- 
ments. If he oversteps wilfully the boundary-line of duty 
but little, there is but one alternative left for you: either you 
must keep your point, and compel the child to come up to it, 
or you must retreat as far and as surely as the child will ad- 
vance. Little and successful apprentices of the latter class 
are usually’ shrewd observers ; and, whenever they come in 
contact with an adult whose look and voice show more firm- 
ness than they can break, they will go to work in “ Allegro 
ma non troppo” time, but do it in such a way that the adult 
himself cannot distinguish obedience from disobedience. Pun- 
ishment of any kind, whenever necessary, should be inflicted 
on children under five years of age immediately after the 
wrong is done, or found out, in order to make it appear as the 
physical effect of the moral cause. It is different with chil- 
dren above that age. Parents and teachers would do more 
good to’ mankind, and more justice to children, if they all 


would count their buttons or fingers, or say the names of the 
9 
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months, before inflicting punishment. By so doing the pres- 
ent moment with its agitation would pass off, and in calmer 
moments the penalty would be felt more by the punisher, as 
well as the punished. Punishment for an act of precipitation, 
inflicted upon a child in the excitement of the moment, is but 
a repetition of the fault, kindles the resentment of the pun- 
ished, and will always fail to do any good. 





DOES STUDY INJURE THE HEALTH? 


WueEn a large subject is to be treated in brief space, waste 
words must be spared, and we must go directly to the heart 
of our theme. We have put for a caption to these remarks 
a question, which those who have reflected on the subject 
opened by it, would probably meet by an answer very often 
given to questions whose discussion is complicated by incidental 
and contingent conditions. Thus, to the question, — Does 
study injure the health?!— many persons would answer 
directly with the formula,— ‘That depends upon circum- 
stances.” And the vague reply is more pertinent in this case 
than in the majority of cases where it is offered for the sake 
of avoiding a direct and positive answer to a simple question. 
We regard the answer in this case as available in support of 
the. side which we ourselves. espouse on this issue. We 
believe that study does not injure the health, but is, on the 
contrary, favorable to the health of both mind and body. It 
any instance should be proposed to us in which an inference 
should be drawn of the positively harmful effects of study, we 
should look, not to the study, but to the circumstances just 
referred. to as involved in the question for an explanation. 
Of course, then, we believe that in every example that can 
be adduced of suffering or disease, presumed to have been 
imeurred., by addiction to study, the real cause of the evil is 
overlooked or suppressed. 

Looking to the principal object of this journal, as concerned 
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with the interests of education in common schools, and. in 
the training of young pupils in elementary studies, we must 
discuss our subject with exclusive reference to this class of 
students. Were the whole broad field of discussion open to 
us as to the effect on the health of sedentary pursuits, of long- 
continued and incessant working of the brain, and of daily 
devotion to study, we should have to open statistical tables 
and present their results. Even then, we should feel sure 
that we could vindicate study from all just accountability im 
impairing the health. Weshould summon some of those sturdy 
Germans, who bend over their dry and juiceless volumes from 
twelve to sixteen hours out of each twenty-four, and fearlessly 
encounter all the presumed mischief of such occupation, with 
that of their tobacco-pipes thrown in, and yet live to a good 
old age. We should also relate, with a sort of triumph, some 
stories of the world’s sages who have, most uniformly, been 
long-lived and healthy men, and who did not die first at the 
top, in the head, where the aged hemlock is blasted, but pre- 
served their mental vigor in a tottering frame. The venerable 
President Quincy, has told us in all his speeches, since he 
passed the age of eighty, that there is no need of the mind’s 
rusting and wasting, and that its constant employment is the 
security of its vigor. 

But we are talking of young pupils in our schools, of boys 
and girls generally below the age of eighteen, who sit on forms 
before their desks, and are occupied over their books there 
and at home, from four to eight hours, five days in a week. 
Does study injure them? We answer No! For that nega- 
tive expresses our belief. It is not the study, but the’ circum- 
stances above referred to, to which all the presumed mischief 
is chargeable. Yet every one who has been concerned in the. 
instruction and oversight of our schools is well aware how 
frequently parents, and even some physicians, will attribute to 
study some injurious effects on the health of their children 
and young patients. Now we must disavow at once any 
purpose of challenging the advice or opinions of that noble 
class of our professional men who practise the healing art. 
They have had enough of insult and’ slight to’ bear from 
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quacks and pretenders in their own profession, and froin the 
whims and prejudices and ignorance of their own patients. 
We should follow their advice ourselves, and we are concerned 
to uphold the confidence and respect which they deserve from 
the community. But the opinion of a physician is often given 
im cases of which we are now speaking, when parents or pupils, 
or both, present a very unfair and imperfect statement of the 
facts under which advice is asked. The pupils tell a long 
and excited story about the unreasonable length of the lessons 
required, and about the severity of the teacher, and the irksome- 
ness of school-confinement and routine. And then there is a 
fretful way of studying which makes a book hateful, and vexes 
the brain like hot temper or angry passions. ‘The necessary 
system of a school, where there are many pupils to be heard 
in many studies, requires that there should be much quickness 
and alacrity in answering questions. There is no time for 
wool-gathering or for long processes of hunting through the 
memory or for arranging its confused contents. The pupils 
must keep all their wits about them for immediate service. 
They are taught to trip each other up if there is any halting, 
and to run each other down if there is any hesitancy or 
shrinking. This process does require an excited and intense 
action of the brain, but only for a little time ; habit will make 
it easy, and the fresh air in recess time, or the run homewards, 
with a little play by the way, will make it harmless. We are 
confident that there is nothing in the necessary arrangement 
or routine of a well-ordered school that need be prejudicial to 
the health of pupils of ordinary brightness of mind, and with 
a real interest of their own in their studies. ‘There are, of 
course, exceptional cases, where such confinement and study 
seems to do harm, but we believe they may all be resolved 
into cases in which there is either a dulness of intellect, an 
incapacity or distaste for study, a heavy, stupid, or clouded 
mind, or into cases in which a morbid ambition, a passion for 
rivalry, or an inten’e emulation works injuriously upon the 
nervous system. In these latter cases, however, it is not 
study, but the circumstances incidentally connected with it, to 
which the mischief should be referred. For the same nerve- 
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exciting passions would work the same mischief in connection 
with pursuits in business and in politics, very unlike those of 
the school-room. 

The sitting down on a chair before a desk for six hours a 
day, varied by frequent changes of posture, by standing up 
and using the lungs, with a book or slate to engage the mind, 
—these are conditions which in themselves can hardly be 
shown to prejudice the health. Human beings are constructed 
with reference to their sitting down. Though we ascribe the 
beginnings of all earthly things and of all human customs to 
the Eastern part of the globe, and might pronounce a habit 
natural on the ground of its prevalence there, we are not 
inclined to admit that the oriental way of sitting on the bent 
lower limbs is as natural or as comfortable as our own posture 
for resting. The oriental posture tires the limbs which are 
needed afterwards for the exércise of walking. We suppose that 
the more one sits after the manner of a Turk, the less disposed 
he feels for walking much or briskly. ‘The posture of pupils 
in our schools need not be irksome or unhealthy. True, while 
God has made their frames, carpenters make their seats and 
desks, and if these, by all present patterns, contract chests and 
cramp limbs, let them be better fitted to the human frame by all 
manner of springs, hinges and cushions, like the bodies which 
they are intended to accommodate. But let us not jump to 
the conclusion that it is unhealthy to sit down. 

Nor let us impugn another and a nobler design of our Maker 
in our constitution, — viz., that we should exercise our minds. 
There are laws, of course, which regulate the healthful action 
of the intellectual powers. But when any one affirms that 
study, simple study, apart from all objectionable circumstances 
connected with it, impairs the health, he affirms also, so far as 
his assertion goes, that intellectual effort and exercise are 
inconsistent with bodily health. The fault, then, must be in 
the state of the bodily health, and when that is restored study 
may be resumed. The body is not to be considered in good 
health until the mind can be exercised and cultivated without 
any prejudice to the whole system. Physicians are but 
imperfectly made acquainted with the facts of such cases, and 
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parents often blind them and themselves, and young patients 
often keep back the very circumstances which would throw 
most light upon the truth which is misrepresented, to prove 
in any instance the harmfulness of study. There has been 
much discussion and much difference of opinion as to the 
expediency of giving out lessons to be studied at home, 
beside those which fill up the school hours. It is of these 
home studies that parents are most apt to complain, and to 
secure for their complaints the endorsement of their physicians, 
on their own showing of the case. ‘There may be instances of 
such injurious effects of home study. But we are skeptical 
about them, and always find ourselves inquisitive about cir- 
cumstances which are kept back. Does the pupil sit down to 
the home-task with a jaded or wandering mind ; has he been 
stuffing himself with solid or indigestible food ; has he wet 
his feet in his play ; does he hate his book or slate ; does he 
work with that bracing cheerfulness of zeal and love which 
despatches a lesson in half an hour, or does he doze and dump 
himself over it with a mechanical and half-engaged attention 
that spins out his task for hours, and then leaves it undone ; 
and when he goes to his bed, is it at the right time, and to 
sleep, or to lie with throbbing temples and beating pulses, 
exhausted by an unhealthy way of study, and a defiance of the 
laws of mental, moral and physical health in other ways’ 
All these questions, and many, very many more, go to make 
up the cercumstances on which is said to depend the answer to 
the question, — Does study injure the health? All these 
questions the intelligent physician puts to parent and pupil, 
but not in one case in ten does he receive full and honest 
answers to them. He gives his opinion accordingly. 

Our papers have recently been filled with paragraphs relat- 
ing and mourning over the distressing circumstances connected 
with the death of Hugh Miller, the distinguished self-taught 
geologist and man of letters. He died by his own hand, 
under the influence of the delusions of a distempered brain, 
overwrought, it is said, by intellectual exertion. He had a 
distinguished scientific reputation. The world—the reli- 
gious world— expected of him a high service. He was 
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engaged upon a work, the design of which was, by intel- 
lectual processes, spent upon material elements and tokens, 
to vindicate the creative power and laws of the Divine Being. 
While bent upon this vindication of the laws of God as im- 
pressed upon forms of matter, he violated those laws as they 
relate to the exercise of intellectual power upon the per- 
plexities of truth. His case will stand and be quoted asa 
most painful illustration of the harmful effects of intense and 
long-continued mental exertion. But how much of the mis- 
chief was wrought by the pure love and study of the truth, 
and how much by the circumstances which mingled morbid 
excitement, the pride of theorizing, the ambition of science, 
and the desire to confute opponents, — which mingled in his 
naturally healthful task ? G. E. E. 
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BY DR. BOWRING. 






As one lamp kindled may convey 
Bag To thousands more a living ray, 
g So one man’s virtues may create, 
a Like kindred lamps, a virtuous state. 


es —_ 

“ae Perfection is not mortal’s dower ; 

4 The lotus—fairest, sweetest flower— 
The water’s pride, the garden’s gem, 
Hath yet a thorn upon its stem. 


? 


a “Learn to forgive ””—so said the ancient rules 
3 Of wisdom, taught in wisdom’s highest schools— 
¥ “ The faults of wives and children—bards and fools.” 


Though bathed in milk from morn to night, 
You cannot wash black charcoal white ; 

% Nor, though you whelm them o’er with good, 
ne Teach the ungrateful gratitude. 


Resipent Epiror’s DEPARTMENT. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


In the public schools of this country little or no attention is given to thc 
subject of physical training. To be convinced of this, it is only necessary 
to visit any of our large schools and observe the rounded shoulders, curved 
spines, and puny forms, which are so numerous, and which clearly indicate 
some great deficiency in our usual modes of educating the young. It will 
perhaps cause surprise when it is considered how few possess those perfectly 
healthy bodies which are indispensable to healthy and well-developed 
minds. Much of this is certainly owing to circumstances over which the 
teacher can have no control; but, in far too many instances, the pupils 
contract these bodily infirmities in the school-room, and even under the 
very eye of the instructor. No information is imparted to them on the 
consequences of violating physiological laws, nor are measures taken to pre- 
vent the seeds of infirmity from ripening to their full perfection. The child 
becomes sickly, and is removed from school by the parent, who attributes 
the mischief to the overtasking of the mind. The real cause, however, is 
seldom ynderstood. In most cases, we apprehend, it is to be attributed not 
to excessive study, but rather to the bad method of study. It may be the 
want of exercise, irregularity in mental application, or the violation of some 
other law of physical development; it is seldom that mental effort, by itself. 
will produce such a result. 

Teachers are not alone to be blamed for their negligence in this depart- 
ment of education. School committees and the community generally are 
too much inclined to undervalue the importance of health, and to judge of 
a teacher’s success by his ability to subject the pupil to the highest amount 
of intellectual pressure, and to keep him in a state of perfect order and 
stillness. We have not unfrequently heard great praises lavished even upon 
primary school teachers, who had succeeded in forcing little children, from 
four to seven years of age, to remain in a fixed, uncomfortable position 
during a session of several hours in length, and it is not at all surprising that 
teachers, in their desire for commendation, should, in this respect, conform 
to the wishes of their committees. 

We are glad to see that this subject is engaging the attention of some of 
our most prominent educators. In intellectual and moral instruction our 
school system is not behind most of those in Europe ; but we have much to 
learn in regard to physical culture. A correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, now travelling abroad, has noticed the excellence of the Swedish 
schools in this particular, and attributes the superior physique of the inhab- 
itants of that country in a great measure to the gymnastic exercises which 
they receive in their public schools. This kind of training, he says, is uni- 
versal. 


. 
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“ Every school-building has its lange, high room, with earthen or matted 
floor, and all sorts of implements for developing the muscles—ladders, poles, 
wooden horses, cross-bars up to the roof, jumping-places, ropes for swinging, 
knotted ropes for climbing, &c. The scholars are not allowed to exercise 
on what they wish, but there is a regular, scientifically-arranged system. 
They are trained in squads, and move and march, sometimes to music, at 
the word of command. 

At a large public school in Stockholm I saw the lads in their noon lesson 
at gymnastics. The teacher gave the word, and a dozen ——— out, 
toward a tall pole with cross-bars, and clambering up it, each hung with 
his legs ,then at the word all together dropped their heads backward and 
hung by the feet and ankles, then again recovered themselves and let them- 
selves down. Another party, one after the other, squirmed up a naked 
mast ; another pulled themselves up hand over hand on a knotted rope; 
others, in succesion, played leap-frog over a wooden horse; then t “y 
marched to the beat of the drum. The smaller or weaker boys begin wi 
the lowest grade of exercise, and follow up, according to a scientific system, 
arranged for health. They all seemed to go into it with the greatest relish, 
and showed well-trained muscular power. I could not but conclude that 
the superior physique of the Swedish men is not entirely due to climate. 
When will America learn that health and strength have their unescapable 
laws ? 

Our public schools in America ought to be up with this step in education. 
Every Ward School, High School, or school of any importance, should 
have its gymnasium. Of all nations in the world, this, with its intense and 
constant stimulus to the nervous system, needs the balance of healthy 
exercise for the muscular. Children are growing up puny, and nervous, 
and delicate, most of all, perhaps, for the want of such training during the 
time when their brains are in most constant activity. ie, Raceaet of 
Hartford, Ct., one of the great reformers of common school education, is 


a2 interested in the subject, and has models and plans of the Swedish 
implements and machinery for this purpose. Why will not our school 
committees consult with Mr. B. on this thing? The introduction of a good 
method of physical training might change the whole bodily and sanitary 
condition of our growing population.” 


It is very questionable whether this system can at once be adopted to any 
great extent in the public schools of Massachusetts. We suppose it cannot. 
But yet the teacher, if he chooses, can find many expedients which will in 
part answer the same purpose. Besides giving oral instruction on some of 
the most important laws of health, he might devise for the school-room a 
variety of exercises which, if performed simultaneously by all the scholars, 
would afford abundant amusement, relieve the monotony and tediousness of 
the ordinary school duties, and at the same time contribute much to the 
brightness and health of those under his charge. G. 





Tixe Enoven ror Stupy.—It is not true that a large amount of leisure 
is requisite, in order to obtain a considerable proportion of learning. The 
brain, like the body, can only bear a certain amount of active exertion; nay, 
of all organizations it is the most delicate, the most easily put out of repair, 
and the most difficult to set right, when once disorganized. It is liable to 
suffer in many ways; from too little work in those whose labor is mechani- 
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cal only, or who do not work at all, or from too much work in those whose 
labor employs chiefly or exclusively the intellectual faculties. Itis idle to 
suppose that the majority of men, though free from any pressure of business, 
though independent of a profession or trade, can, whatever the amount of 
their leisure, or however much they may desire it, occupy anything like the 
whole, or even the greater part, in study. 

If no external circumstances interpose to limit their exertions, nature will 
and does. The mind only retains its freshness for a limited time, and if that 
time is exceeded, exhaustion ensues ; little is learned, and the seeds of future 
mischief are sown in the constitution. What I contend for, then, is this— 
that no man willing to study need despond because he can only command a 
portion, it may be, of his evenings, whilst others are masters of the whole 
day. It is bad arithmetic in these matters, to compute that four times as 
much can be learned in four hours as in one. It would be just as reasona- 
ble to argue, that because a good dinner daily gave a man health and strength, 
therefore, four such dinners every day would make a man four times as 
strong and healthy. It would be just as reasonable to argue, (what all who 
have looked even into the elements of finance know to be untrue) that if 
we double the rate of a tax we shall double also the amount it will produce. 
— Address of Lord Stanley at the opening of the Oldham Lyceum, England. 


Menta Lasor.—The brain may be as much worked by a very common 
kind of labor as by the most intellectual. It seems to be exhaysted in pro- 
portion to the concentrated attention that is bestowed upon any pursuit. An 
anxious study while working with foul thread to prevent faults in a weft 
of calico, or to keep an accurate balance in a tradesman’s complicated books, 
will bring on exactly the same diseases of the brain as the study of mathe- 
matics or metaphysics.—London Examiner. 


Stationery. — “ It is half of the trade to get good tools and keep them in 
order,”’ said an old carpenter to us, one day, in our boyhood, as with a click 
of the hammer and a squint of the eye he adjusted the iron of a foreplane, 
that we had been trying for half'an hour to get into its proper position. We 
have often thought of that casual remark, in connection with the mechanical 
labors of the school. If it is not half, it is, or should be, a part of our trade, 
to have good tools, i. e., paper, pens, pencils, ink, &c., and also to see that 
our apprentices (pupils) have them. 

Some idea of the quantity of paper used annually by a school of advanced 
pupils may be gained from the following fact, which came to our notice a few 
days since. In one of the Boston schools, the pupils, not more than three 
hundred in number, are in the habit of throwing their waste paper into bas- 
kets, furnished for the purpose; the janitor being required to empty them 
when he sweeps. During the year this janitor has collected about four hun- 
dred pounds of white paper, which had been used by the scholars and thrown 
into the baskets. ° 

Long experience has taught us that it is best for the teacher to purchase 
all the stationery required in the school. First, by purchasing a quantity 
and keeping it in the school, the pupils can be suppplied whenever it is 
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needed. Again, he knows better than his pupils about the quality of the ar- 
ticle, and its adaptation to the use for which he designs it. And, lastly, a 
uniformity is secured, which is essential in judging of the comparative merits 
of the performances. So important, in our estimation, are these matters, and 
so often have we been asked privately about them, that we take pleasure in 
calling the attention of teachers to two advertisements, which will be found 
at the close of this Number. Messrs. Earns & Farrpanxs, 136 Washing- 
ton street, furnish good articles of stationery at reasonable prices. Mr, N. D. 
Corron has recently opened a fine store, No. 272 Washington street, where 
he has the best assortment of drawing materials that a teacher can select 
from. If one has a taste for art he can feast upon rich and rare works of 
ancient and modern masters, ‘‘ without money and without price,” by just 
visiting the exhibition-room of this splendid establishment. Pr. 





MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


Question 11.— Solve by quadratics the equations « + y = 10, and 
z/y = 12. : H. L. 0.® 


SOLUTION OF QUESTION 10, IN THE TEACHER FOR FEBRUARY. 


z2 — 2 = 3, Clearing the equation of fractions and transposing, 
23 — 3x = 2; multiply by z, and transposing one 22, 

z4 — 272 = x2 + 2x; completing the squares, 

zt — 222 + 1 = 2? + 22 + 1; extracting the 2d root, 

22— 1=—2-+ 1; from which we have, 
R—2=2,2=44+SIF4..¢=—20r—1. H. lL. C. 


Solved in the same manner by B. F.S8.G., Charlestown, also by Miss P. 
A. H., of Lee. 


A Srconp Soxvtion. 


22? — 2 =43. Free the equation from the denominator, 

23 — 2 = 3r; transpose, 

23 — 3x = 2; add 2z to each member, 

23 — x = 2x + 2; divide by z +1, 

22 — x = 2; add 2z to each member, 

22 + x = 2x + 2; divide by z +1, 

z= 2. 

E. H. 

Turory or Paratten Lines, veon THE Derinition or Proressor 


STEVELLY, OF QuEEN’s COLLEGE, IRELAND. 


* Two straight lines are parallel, when they are in the same plane and per- 
pendicular to the same straight line.” 

With this definition the properties relating to parallels may be established 
by the four following propositions. 


* Another problem communicated by 8. L. c. is, by puttin for z, of the same form as the 
10th solved above. F Ss pare ris 
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TuHEorEM 1.— If two straight lines meet a third line, making the sum of the 
interior angles, on the same side of the line met, equal to two right angles, the two 
lines will be parallel. 

For the proof, see Legendre’s Geometry. 


THEorEM 2.— If two parallel straight lines meet a third straight line, the sum 
of the two interior angles on the same side must be equal to two right angles. 

Let the parallels A C and B D Cc 
meet the line A N; then B A C + 
A B D = two right angles. For, 
suppose A I the line to which both 
the parallels are perpendicular. 
Then, if BA C + AB D is not 
two right angles, A C and some 
other line, as F I or G H, must make 
with A B two interior angles, the 
sum of which is two right angles. 
But, in this case, according to the 
preceding theorem, F I or G H must H 
be parallel to A C, and, therefore, E I 
according to definition, or from The- 
orem 1, perpendicular to the same line A I to which A C is perpendicu- 
lar. We should then have two perpendiculars, B H and B E, or BI and 
B E, drawn from the same point to the same straight line, which is impos- 
sible. Therefore, B A C + A B D = two right angles. 

Scholium. It hence follows, as shown by Legendre, in the corollaries and 
scholium to Theorems 22 and 23, that through a given point only one line 
can be drawn parallel to a given line; that ifa line is perpendicular to one 
of two parallels, it is also perpendicular to the other; that the alternate inter- 
nal angles are equal; also the internal-external, and the alternate-external ; 
and that, if any two angles of the same name are equal, the lines to which 
they refer are parallel. 





Txeorem 3.— Parallels are throughout at the same distance from each other. 


Let the two parallels, A B and C D, be perpen- A Cc 
dicular to E F ; and from any point of A B, as G, 
draw G H perpendicular to A B, and, according to 
the scholium of the preceding theorem, it must be 
perpendicular to C D. Moreover, from definition, 
G H and’B D are parallel. Drawing G D, the 
angle B G D = the angle G D H, being alternate BF cso —- 
with reference to the parallels BAandDC;the 8 D 
angle B D G = the angle D G H with reference to the parallels B D and 
G H; and the side D G is common to the two triangles G B D and DH G. 
These triangles are therefore equal, and BD =GH. These lines measure 
the distances of the line C D from two points, B and G, taken at pleasure in 
the line A B. 


Corollary. Two parallel lines can never meet, however far produced, 
unless they are coincident throughout, and form one and the same line. 


G H 
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TusorEM 4.— If two straight lines are not parallel, they must meet if suf- 
ficiently produced. 

Since the lines are not parallel, the sum 
of the interior angles on one side of the 
secant line must be less, and the sum on 
the other side greater, than two right 
angles. The lines will meet on that side of 
the secant line on which the sum is less 
than two right angles. 

Suppose that A F and B D are not par- 
allel, and that they make with A B the 
sum of the angles F A B and A B D less 
than two right angles. Through A draw 
A C parallel and A E perpendicular to 
BD. Then A E measures the distance 
of the point A from the line BD. Take 
on A F the equal distances, A G, G H, 
H I, &e.; through the points, G, 
H, and I, draw the lines, G g, H hs 
and I i, perpendicular, and through G 
and H draw Gm and Hp parallel, to A C. The triangles AGg and 
G Hn are equal; for, AG = G H by construction; the angle A of the 
one = the angle G of the other, being internal-external with reference to 
the parallels A C and Gm; the angle G of the one = the angle H of the 
other, being internal-external with reference to G g and H h, parallel be- 
cause they are perpendicular toA C. HenceGg=Hn. ButGg=hn, 
being the distances of the parallels. Therefore Hh=2Gg. Ina similar 
manner, it may be provedthatli=3Gg. HenceGg: Hh>=AG:AH, 
and G g:Ili=AG:AT; and, in general, the distance of any point of 
A F from A C bears the same ratio to G g that the distance of the same point 
from A bearsto AG. It is evident, therefore, that a point on A F may be 
taken so remote from A, that the distance of the same point from A C shall 
equal or surpass the line A E, when the lines B D and A F must have 
met. Calling z the distance on A F of this point from A, we have 
Gg:AEB=AG:z2z..2—=4%*4 


Ge 

After the writer had made his demonstration, he examined that of Profes- 
sor Stevelly, in the Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science for Sept., 
1856, but found no occasion to borrow anything, except a slight modification 
of the last figure. It is believed that the demonstration here given. is much 
more concise and better adapted to elementary instruction than that of the 
Professor. 

A better definition, used by Professor Peirce and some other geometers, is 
this: “Two straight lines are parallel when they have the same direction.” 
This would be the case when the internal-external angles are equal. By 
adopting this definition, we should render the preceding demonstration con- 
siderably shorter. The same would be the case, if we defined parallel lines 
to be such as, being situated in the same plane, make with a third line two 
interior angles, the sum of which is equal to two right angles, a definition 
nearly or quite as appropriate as that which requires each of these angles to 
be a right angle. 





T. 3. 
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Literary ReEcorp. 


Messrs. Joun P. Jewerr & Co. have done good service to our profession 
in bringing out a new book on “ The Laws of Health, by William A. Alcott, 
M. D.,”” which is intended as a manual for the family andschool. Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene are taught in most of our public institutions; but, 
generally, we imagine, with doubtful success. The defect is chiefly owing 
to the text-books, which are so filled up with technical terms as to make the 
study dry and unpractical. Ideas, to make any impression on young scholars, 
must be clothed in familiar language and strengthened by illustration and ex- 
ample. The object of Dr. Alcott’s work is to give in this simple and un- 
pretending style that knowledge of “the house we live in”’ which is impor- 
tant to every one, and most of all to the child. We think he has succeeded 
admirably in the whole designof his work. Every teacher should have a 
copy at hand for daily use and reference. 


Tue Encycirop£p1a or American Literature, published by C. Scribner, 
New York, contains a vast amount of biographical and “ personal’”’ knowledge 
of more than six hundred American writers, with judicious selections from 
their writings, in both prose and verse. The work embodies valuable infor- 
mation respecting the literary institutions and periodicals of the country. It 
is comprised in two royal octavo volumes, in double columns, liberally illus- 
trated with portraits and autographs of authors. Itis afforded at reason- 
able prices, and is worthy of a place in every teacher’s library. 

Messzs. A. 8S. Barnes & Co. have published a new work on Logic, edited 
by Rev. Asa Mahan, whose works on Intellectual Philosophy and on the 
Will, are already well known. This treatise, from its clear arrangement and 
great thoroughness, will, undoubtedly, become a favorite with teachers of 
High Schools and Colleges. . 

Messnus. Curtps & Prrerson, have just issued a work on Astronomy, by 
Hannah Bouvier, which, for excellence of printing and adaptation to class 
instruction, we have never seen surpassed by any work on any subject. 

Messrs. Hickrinc, Swan & Brewer have in course of preparation a 
manual intended to accompany “ Le Grandpire,”” which was published a 
a short time since, and is now adopted in most of the High Schools in the 
State. It will contain questions in French which are to be used in connec- 
tion with the Reader. The same firm has just published a “ Romaic or Mod- 


ern Greek Grammar; by E. A. Sophocles,’’ which merits the attention of 
Classical scholars. 





Reviewers TAaBLe. 


Tue ELEMENTS OF PUNCTUATION; with Ruleson the Use of Capital Letters, being 
an Abridgment of the ‘Treatise on English Punctuation,” prepared for Schools, by 
John Wilson. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1856. 

The larger work of Mr. Wilson on Punctuation was noticed at length in the 

January number of the last volume. This Abridgment has been prepared at the 

urgent request of Teachers, who desired to have a text-book on this important sub- 
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ject, which they might use from time to time, in their different classes. The author 
possesses unusual qualifications for writing such a manual. An intelligent printer 
knows, better than any other man can know, just what is needed. His business con- 
tinually demands of him an intimate acquaintance with the principles of this branch 
of Orthography, which has been so much neglected, and is so little understood 
even by some of our best literary men. From a cursory examination, we should 
think that Mr. Wilson had succeeded admirably in adapting his work to the wants 
of Common Schools. a. 


Brown’s Grammars. The ‘‘ Grammar of English Grammars’’—an octavo book 
of 1028 pages, small print—is a great thesaurus of grammatical knowledge. There 
is nothing like it, as far as we know, in the English language. Every teacher who 
wishes to consult authorities upon disputed and knotty points of grammar, in con- 
nexion with masterly discussion of the same, will do as we have done—buy it and 
use it constantly. No progressive teacher can afford to be without it. 

Brown’s ‘‘ First Lines,’’ and his ‘‘ Institutes of English Grammar’’ in their origi- 
nal forms, were among the best Grammars we ever used ; with their improvements 
they justly command the good will of teachers, 

We call attention to the Messrs. Woods’ advertisement. hk. 


Tue HovuseHoLp ANGEL In Diseuise, by Mrs. Madeline Leslie, author of ** Cour- 
tesies of Wedded Life,” etc. Oup MILL AND LittLe AGNgs, by the same au- 
thor. Boston : Shepard, Clark & Co. 

These works not being in the educational line, we passed our copies to a lady 
friend, with the request that she would give usher opinionof them. As this ac- 
complished friend pronounces them to be two excellent moral tales, and well worth 
reading, we suppose we are safe in recommending them to all our friends and the 
rest of mankind. H. 





EprroriaL Postscript. 


Ovr CoRRESPONDENCE.—A glance at our file of correspondence for the past 
month, would be quite refreshing to a person fond of variety. We have had al! 
shades of opinion in regard to our journal, from the deepest black to the purest 
white, the latter, however, greatly predominating in the admixture. One individual 
writes us that ‘‘ the Teacher doesn’t pay expenses,” (a fact of which our treasurer 
was long since well aware,) “‘ therefore, please stop it;’’ another, ‘‘I never read 
one half of the numbers, and consequently do n’t want it any longer.”’ Mr. B. has 
so many periodicals thrust upon him that he is almost afraid to go to the post office, 
Mr. S. gives his small pittance reluctantly, and pays his subscriptions very much as 
some men pay their taxes. 

The greater part of our correspondence is, however, of quite a different character, 
and as a majority of opinions is generally taken as the standard for decision in such 
matters, we feel, on the whole, highly complimented. A welcome letter from Ver- 
mont assures us of the hearty codperation of the friends of Education in that State, 
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and promises to send a long list of new subscribers, which, of course, we shall be 
very glad to receive. Another from Illinois, with money enclosed, says that, ‘the 
Teacher has became a fixed fact, without which my table looks vacant. I am ac- 
quainted with several Educational journals, but find nothing so practical as the 
Teacher.” A gentleman from Indiana writes: ‘(I am much pleased with the 
number of the Teacher you sent me, and shall be pleased to continue a recipient. 
Though not a teacher among you, I feel an interest in Education generally, and 
especially in my good old birth-place, Boston.” Pennsylvania sends us her cheer- 
ing voice of welcome, and wishes us all success in our undertaking, and from nearly 
every other State we have similar words of commendation. Nor is Massachusetts 
behindhand in her expressions of encouragement. Almost daily we receive sub- 
stantial intimations that our labors are appreciated by those who appreciate their 
own calling. Some of these letters contain valuable suggestions, showing that the 
writers are interested in making the Teacher a practical work. We hope to receive 
still more of the same character, for it is through such inquiries and suggestions 
that our magazine will accomplish its true objeet and raise the standard of instruc- 
tion in Massachusetts. One of our subscribers (M. H. E.) from whose pen we 
should be glad to receive other articles for publication, thus writes : — 

“* * © When the February number came this afternoon, fresh and bright 
and full of good things for us teachers, I determined not to ‘give sleep to my 
eyes’ until I had done my part towards making the Massachusetts Teacher ‘a 
work that should pay.’ I have long been in the habit of reading your journal, but 
only within a year or two, asa ‘ young teacher’ have I had the pleasure of being 
a subscriber. 

Please ask some of the older brothers and sisters for some ideas in regard to teach- 
ing Ancient se ee to High School classes. What is the best manual, and 
what the best method of teaching the study? Is it best to teach it by itself, or let 
it alternate daily with Ancient History? I have tried various ay but so far 
have found it one of the hardest things to teach satisfactorily. I have thought this 
—— be partly owing to the defective systems of modern and ancient geography 
we have used. These have in many instances served to fill the mind with a quan- 
tity of names, without regard to situation or historical association. I have seldom 
heard anything which illustrates the want of connection between words and ideas 
better than this incident, which one of our teachers gave us in a morning lecture. 
If this should meet her eye, she will pardon the recital. She entered the sitting 
room one day and found her daughter, a bright little girl, six or seven years old, 
rocking violently in her chair, her feography on her lap and reciting rapidly to 
herself, ‘ Remains of Columbus,’ ‘ Remains of Columbus!’ ‘Stop, my dear,’ said 
the mother; ‘what do you mean by remains of Columbus?” ‘Oh! I don’t know, 
mother; chairs, tables and sofas, I ‘spose ; don’t stop me,’ and again she took up 
her refrain. Many a teacher will remember the passsge in regard to the frequent 
removals of the remains of the great discoverer. I have trespassed too long on 
your time and patience, but if my = shall serve as a text for valuable sug- 
gestions from others it will accomplish more than I dare to hope.’’ 

We assure our fair correspondent that the difficulty to which she alludes, is by no 
means uncommon, and arises partly, as she intimates, from defective manuals and 
partly from the bad methods of teaching almost universally adopted in our public 
schools, An article, in answer to her inquiries, is in course of preparation by a gen- 
tleman, who has had successful experience in this branch of Education.—Kes. Ep. 

The seasons for school exhibitions being near at hand, teachers and scholars will 
be pleased to learn, that several excellent books adapted to sich interesting occa- 
sions have been recently published. We refer all concerned to the advertisements 
of Morris Cotton, Esq., and Mason Brothers. 

We would call the attention of book agents and others interested, to the no- 
tice of Mr. Howe, in our advertising columns. 


(Our publishers, with the present number, will send to subscribers their bills 
for the year, to which immediate attention is called. 





